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than most men. It has been said of him that his presence could
be felt in a room you entered blindfold; and the same, I think,
has been said of other powerful constitutions condemned to
much physical inaction. There is something boisterous and
piratic in Burly's manner of talk which suits well enough
with this impression. He will roar you down, he will bury his
face in his hands, he will undergo passions of revolt and agony;
and meanwhile his attitude of mind is really both conciliatory
and receptive; and after Pistol has been out-PistoPd, and the
welkin rung for hours, you begin to perceive a certain sub-
sidence in these spring torrents, points of agreement issue, and
you end arm-in-arm, and in a glow of mutual admiration. The
outcry only serves to make your final union the more unexpected
and precious. Throughout there has been perfect sincerity,
perfect intelligence, a desire to hear although not always to
listen, and an unaffected eagerness to meet concessions."

Henley possessed unquenchable courage, which inspired
affection and enthusiasm in all who knew him well. Having
already lost one foot, he was told that the other must also be
amputated to save his life, but though desperately poor and ill,
he made the painful journey from his Gloucester home to
Edinburgh to ask the advice of Joseph Lister. Like many other
medical benefactors who have pursxied experiment in contempt of
professional convention, Lister was then frowned upon by the
conservative body of his profession, though in years to come he
was to be loaded with honours, including a baronetcy and a
peerage, and he asked Henley why he had come to him. Henley's
reply was characteristic; he came, he said, because the rest of the
medical profession declared that Lister was, in effect, "totally
incompetent." Just as he bravely staked the chance of losing his
foot, and possibly his life, on his own judgment, in defiance of the
massed chorus of conventional opinion, so he backed his own
independent judgment throughout his literary career. The policy
did not pay in a worldly sense, for he reaped none of life's material
rewards; each of the journals he edited, stamped boldly with his
own vital personality and a fine scorn of accepted convention, were
brilliant failures, and his last years were saved from beggary only
by a civil list pension. Moreover, his fearless independence made
him many jealous enemies among the timid adherents to orthodox